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lished between 1883 and 1902. Of the men whose names appear on the 
cover of this volume as collaborators and who have enviable reputations 
for sound historical scholarship, but four are to be found in the bibliog- 
raphy of French history published by Monod in 1888. Had it appeared 
five years earlier, it would not have contained one of them. Admirable 
as was the work of Michelet, he was but a pioneer. He came too early 
to take advantage of the exhaustive monographic work that alone can 
serve as a foundation for larger syntheses. 

It is not claimed, however, that the present history of France is 
definite. It will be more than one generation before it will be possible 
to make the final synthesis, if it is ever possible. The large lines of the 
period are clearly fixed. "Almost no subject has been completely ex- 
hausted, but nearly all questions have been touched upon, some provi- 
sional conclusions have been reached, the connections between facts have 
begun to appear, and programs for methodical investigations may now be 
prepared." "The purpose of the work, then, is to sum up the results 
of a half-century of investigation and to lead the way to more thorough 
investigations, which will in time render a new synthesis necessary." 

Fred Morrow Fling. 

Life of Ulricli Zwingli, the Swiss Patriot and Reformer. By Samuel 
Simpson. (New York : The Baker and Taylor Co. 1902. Pp. 
viii, 297.) 

The author's purpose, as expressed in his prefatory note, was to 
write "a brief, readable, and authoritative life of Zwingli," keeping 
" steadily in mind the requirements of the general reader for whom the 
work is primarily designed." In the first aim he has been successful, the 
biography containing about one-half as much matter as either of the two 
other good lives in English, Cochran's translation of Christoffel (1858) 
and Jackson's Zwingli (1901). It is also a readable narrative of the 
gradual development of the very human humanist, "the child of the 
schools," into the patriot and reformer. From the happy childhood days 
" under the open sky and amidst the flocks at Wildhans high up in the 
Toggenburg valley," through " the solitude of the forest hermitage with its 
library and little coterie of pious and scholarly companies " at Einsiedeln, 
to the stirring scenes at Zurich and the final tragedy at Coppel, the story 
is well told. The book makes no pretense of being a history, like 
Ranke's Wallenstein ; it is distinctively biography. The best portions 
and those most likely to linger in the memory are Chapter II., " Parent- 
age and School Life," the part of Chapter III. devoted to the Marburg 
Colloquy, and the account of Zwingli's death in Chapter IX. Dr. 
Simpson follows Christoffel in closing his book with the contemporary 
eulogy of Bullinger. The general reader will find the brevity and move- 
ment of the book satisfactory. It is confessedly not meant to meet "the 
needs of students." In point of completeness and Apparat, it would 
not bear comparison with Professor Jackson's scholarly biography ; and 
the author states that he began his work before the appearance of the 
latter book. 
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Such a book evidently has its self-imposed limitations, some of which 
may fairly be considered defects, even in a brief and readable life. There 
is, for example, no description of the municipal government of Zurich. 
The references to its councils should have been accompanied with at least 
a single sentence explaining their composition and functions. The 
characterization of the "members of the Great Council" (p. 129) as 
"the people's representatives" certainly needs qualification for the 
general reader, who would hardly think of it as a body composed of dele- 
gates of the gilds, and with disproportionate representation of the gild of 
the nobles and rich men. Zurich was hardly a democracy in the modern 
sense ; and Zwingli in his preface to his translation of Isaiah expressed a 
preference for aristocracy, rather than democracy or monarchy. Even in 
a life of 297 pages, there should have been found room for some brief 
exposition of Zwingli's pregnant idea of the church as the Gemeinde or 
concio, so clearly brought out by Ranke ; some general characterization of 
Zwingli's work and thought ; and some description of the system of 
church services and education after the introduction of the reform. 

Some condensation in translation is unavoidable in such a brief read- 
able book but it should not misrepresent, nor omit in brief selections 
which are apparently complete quotations. In three brief sentences of a 
dozen lines the space saved does not warrant, in a quotation otherwise 
complete, the failure to translate in the phrase "a poem of Erasmus" 
(p. 38) the adjectives " trostlich" and " hochgeleerten," two words 
which so aptly characterize Zwingli's tender heart and his judgment of 
Erasmus. " Yet they think it no crime at all to sell human flesh to the 
foreigner" (p. 99) certainly leaves something to be desired in point of 
accuracy and vigor as a translation of " aber menschenfleisch verkoufen 
und ze tod schlahen halt er nit fiir ein grosse siind " — the picturesque 
words of the chaplain of Glams, who had witnessed two campaigns and the 
slaughter of a quarter of the Swiss army at Marignano. A more serious 
criticism must be passed on the misleading account of the discussion of 
January 29, 1523, at Zurich (pp. 123-124). Dr. Simpson makes 
Faber, Zwingli's opponent, speak but once, "and with some confusion." 
After referring in the succeeding sentence to the repeated challenge of 
Zwingli, the author proceeds : " An awkward pause followed this speech. 
As no one seemed ready to reply, the burgomaster adjourned the meet- 
ing until the afternoon." He mentions no discussion at all in the after- 
noon session, and throughout would certainly give the impression that 
there was no debate. As a matter of fact, the discussion, which took up 
the forenoon and some time after the announcement of the decision in the 
afternoon, was vigorous and lengthy enough to fill twenty-six of the good- 
sized pages in the standard edition of Zwingli's Werke (Vol. I., n 7-143). 
The very reference to the Werke given by the author quotes a score of 
replies by Faber and the brief remarks of at least eight other participants. 
The half-dozen misprints noted are not important, save the failure to 
indicate in the foot-notes the two parts of Vol. II. of Zwingli's Werke 
(p 65 should read I., Part 1, p. 7 ; p. 141, II., Part 2, p. 232 ; p. 239, 
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II., Part 2, p. 275; etc.). It was Upper Unterwalden (Obwalden), 
not Unterwalden, that sent the abusive reply to the invitation to the 
second disputation (p. 131). A decided misapprehension would arise 
from the author's confusion of the " free bailiwicks " {Genuine Herr- 
schaften) with the friendly allies of the Swiss Confederation, in his mis- 
statement in the note on page n. "At the time of the Reformation," 
' ' Geneva, the Grisons, the princedom of Neuchatel ' ' were friendly 
allies but far from being Genuine Herrschaften. The publisher's 
phrase, "illustrated with attractive half-tones," does not hold good of 
the inappropriate views of modern Basel and Ziirich, the latter with a 
large Luzern Hotel sign conspicuous in the foreground.. In place of 
these one would gladly see a view or plan of Zurich in Zwingli's day, and 
a map of Switzerland. 

In spite of its intentional limitations and its minor defects, the book 
is worthy of being read by busy men. It was worth the writing, if it 
shall spread interest in and knowledge of Zwingli and the Switzerland of 
the Reformation, both so little known to English and American readers. 
The life might be more authoritative ; but it is "brief and readable," 
giving a clear idea of an attractive personality, and of "the spiritual 
growth, . . . gradual and progressive throughout ... of a mind earnestly 
bent upon truth." Something of the simplicity, directness, and progres- 
siveness of Zwingli has been wrought by the author into his narrative. 

Herbert Darling Foster. 

Politics and Religion : A Study in Scottish History from the Refor- 
mation to the Revolution. By William Law Mathieson. (Glas- 
gow : James Maclehose and Sons ; New York : The Macmillan 
Company. 1902. Two vols., pp. xvi, 412; xv, 387.) 
Scottish History and Life. By James Paton, F.L.S. (Glasgow : 
Maclehose and Sons. 1902. Pp. vii, 343.) 
Mr. Mathieson's brilliant work is not a history of Scotland but 
rather an interpretation of Scottish history during the eventful period 
with which he deals. The factors which he regards as most important 
for the political development of the nation are "the potency of the 
national spirit, the relations of Church and State, the growth of senti- 
ments and opinions, the rise and conflict of parties, and the character 
and influence of leading men." Although a large part of these two solid 
volumes is devoted to matters ecclesiastical, the question of the form of 
church government is strictly subordinated to the formation of a national 
church, an achievement which crowned the efforts of the moderate party. 
This end, indeed, was promoted by the extremists, whether of the school of 
Knox or of Laud, only in so far as their excesses during their period of 
predominance disgusted and repelled the nation. An excellent illustra- 
tion of this is Mr. Mathieson's description of the attitude of the Edin- 
burgh mob toward Montrose at the time of his execution. 

So far from there being an organic or even a causal connection be- 
tween the New Learning and the Reformation, the second movement was 



